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Leaders in induetirlal and educational crgariz^irions 
have Increasingly emphasized the importance of identifying 
yie work attitudes^ values, and tnotivatioas that erupioyees 
associate with their jobs* Vrooa and Deci (1970) have 
proposed that differences in performance of individuals 
doing the sax&e type of work could be attributed to diJ:ferences 
iiT skill or ability and work motivation. Several research 
and development projects have attempted to describe, explain/ 
<ind predict employee motivation to work. Progress toward 
the foregoing goal was made in a study by Ford^ Eorgatta, 
and Bohrnstedt (1969). Using tha Work Components Study 
( WCS ) questionnaire which was designed to operational ize 
Herzberg*s two factor theory of i^ork motivation and Bl^oiri's 
security orientation, these researchers demonstrated the 
predictive power of the WC5 as a selection device. They 
found that new college-level employees of an industrial 

r 

organization who scored the highest on a subscale measuring 
competitiveness were perceived by the company as itioving 
eUiead most rapidly. Miskel (1972) found educators croup's 
to differ on motivation to ^Arork* Patton (1972) found 
differences in the motivation to work across different business^ 
organizations. The purpose of the current study is to 
complement foregoing studies by comparing the worlc motivation 
of business managers and of the persom^el of the public 
school system. 
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The theoretical basis of tr.e VjCS is the two f actor 
thee y of motivation to work developed by Kerzberg , Mausner , 
and Snyderman (1959) , The first level factors involvs the 
objective elements of the job situation. Tne second ievel 
facf.^ra involve the need and value systems of the workt.:rs. 
Hersberg found that workers have positive reaction to i^^triiisic 
aspects of the actual job CachisveSiesit, recognition, advance- 
ment, work itself, responsibiiitv) . Negative reaction war. 
found in extrinsic or envii:cnr\<:.ntal aspects of the job 
situation (company policy, administration, technical super- 
vision, interpersonal relations, working conditions, job 
security) = Hersberg described intrinsic variables as 
motivators or satisfiers and the extrinsic variables as 
hygiene factors. 

Centers and Burgental (1966) have found that individuals 
at higher occupational levels tend to place greater value 
oh intrinsic job factors than do individuals at* lower 
occupational levels. ^■?iiite"co3.1ar workers were found to 
place more importance on interest in the work involving 
skills and talents required by the job, and personal satis- 
f Section i:<;iceived from the job. Blue-collar workers, on tlie 
other hand, tend to select or stay with a particular job 
because or monetary rewards, type of co-workers, and job 
security. 
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Th« rc^.search of Bl\va {19-6:0 showed a relation -ship 
beti^een an individual's d«j?iro for job security and the 
type of job &n individual ^eicct«« Bluia sucgestcd individuals 
might prefer a job with low ip^scitri^y if tho job pr.cnrlde?? 
opportunity for achievement^ recognition, or advaacenient^ 
while ot;her individuals Knight prefer job security v These 
findingo were incorporated into the development oi: the WCS* 
The original devalop«aent of the liCS (Borgatta, X9*>7) was 
conducted under the aissumpticn that people respond differently 
to the f rectors in the job situation, azid that an organization 
would select people for managerial positions that show 
invjidental concern for the hygiene factors rather than thoj»e 
tliat are overly concerned with the hygiene factors* The 
rationale for this assunsption was that managerial positions 
are probably low in hygiene rewards and high in opportunity 
for intrinsic reward* People possessing a security complex 
caniiot function in the typical xaanagerial type po^iition, as 
lew hygienic conditions create frustration and ndxiimize 
their motivation to perfona. Brovm (1970) found that 
business administrators scored significantly higher than 
school administratore on risJc propensity^ achievement 
motivation/ and incentives subscales* 

For this study it was proposed that some factor 3 of 
motivation are related to the particular type of ^^ployment 
organization an individual selects, and some factors of 
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mor.iv&tion relate to ths characteristics ot tiie job itself* 
It follows that centjral office administrator and i:>usiness 
znanagcrs should be more 8iiriii«irly inotivated on intxinsic^ 
security p and risk factors than teachers and principals. 
Thu8# there should exist motivational factors which are 
cocomon to people in administrative positions c Sirdi&rly, 
a person's selection of a particular type of employment 
organization should relate to certain motivational factors 
vhich'are common to most employees of the organization. 

For this paper it was hypothesized that motivational 
factors to work differ between teachers, principals, central 
office administrators r and business managers. Specifically, 
the posited order on security euid" extrinsic factors is 
teachers^ principals ^ central office administrators and 
business managers. On risk and intrinsic factors of 
motivation the order of the groups shouli be reversed with 
business managers scoring highest and teachers scoring 
lowest < - - 

Inst rffnentati^ 

In developing the WCS, ten theoretical categories 
were devised assuming some correspondence to the first and 
43econd l^^vel factors posited by Herzberg. An inclusive list 
of content ideas under each category was constructed* The 



primary -^ar.pla analyzeci wer^ 151 University of Wi^^consin 
college students. Using principle como-onenta varimax 
rotation.. si:t factors were selected as having reasonably 
clear definition with the promise for the construction cf 
subtests having, soite degree of independence {Eorgatta, 

1967). . - • • - 

The tics was adapted for use in the ed\icaciorial 
organization by Miskel and Heller^-.(197.2) . To preserve 
content, the original items were reworoed by replacing 
words relating to industrial worK situation with ::orresponding 
words pertaining to. an educationRl work situation. As an 
example, "school" was substituted for "conpany." The. final 
instruiaant, the Education W o rk Coraponents Stud^r (EWCS) . 
consisted of 56 Likert-type which were sho^m to be relatively 
stable when used in the educational organization. Using 
principle components variinax rotation the SWCS produced 
six well defined factors. The above reseairchers reported ti;.-. 
alpha coefficients {Cronback, 1951), the estianated relia- 
bilities of the subscales rffnged from .73 zo .83. 

The EWCS is composed of the foliowinj six factors: 

1. Potential for personal challenge and development 

(8 items). The factor contains items whici. purport to measure, 
the desirability of a job in which there in an opportunity 
for creativity, an opportunity for as much responsibility as 
one wants, and an emphasis on individual ability. 

2. Coroparativeness desirability (and reward of success) 
(7 items).. The factor contains items which measure whether &xi 



individual seeks job situations where the salary is deLerir.iii.- 
by merit, the cowp^titiori is keen, and the empha&is is on 
acccsoiplishiaent . 

3. Tolcranca for work pressure {9 items ^ . The factor 
contains icems vrhich meaisure attitudes toward situations 
v?here the work load aiight be excessive or where a parson 
might have to take work hojne. 

4. Conservative securii-'y (11 iteaia) . The factor 
contains items to aseasure whether the individual wants to 
play it safe and have «ecurity with well-aefined pvromotion 
guidelines and job routines. 

5. Willingness to seek reward in spite of uncertainty 
versus avoidance of miceirtainfy (10 items) . The f actcr 
contains items to measure whether the individual is willing 
to do interesting work even though he might get fired easily 
or it might be a short-run job* 

6. Surrotand concern (11 item*). The factor contains 
items to measure the individual's concern with the hygienic 

aspects of the job. 

Business managers sampled duri.ng this study received 
modified fora of the WCS. The 56 itaios found to be stable 
and reliable in an educational organization were taken from 
the industrial form developed by Borgatta (1967). 

educators sampled during the study received copies 
of the EWCS. Consequently, the instr^iments received by 



business managers and ec;ic?iiars vtre parctlleX; that is, 'che 
items were identical except for references to company instead 
of school and vice visrsa. 

For both forss, the respondents read: "Ruw desirable 
would YOU consider each of the following items- in a job for 
YOU? A job where..,* The items followed, each with a five 
point Likert-type response varying from "completely undesir- 
able, would never talve the job" to "jextremely desirable, 
would favor the job greatly." The response categories 
were assigned arbitrary values of one to five. 

Tlie scores obtained from the two parallel f orais of 
the EWCS arc designed to laeasure the various facets of work 
xaotivafcion. Here lies the basis for answering the primary 
questions presented in this study. Are managers in different 
types of employment organization aiotivated by the same factors? 
Are all employees who select a particular type of employment 
organization motivated by the same factors? 

Sampling . - . .... 

A sample of 265 businsp^ managers were randoitjly selected 
from service, manufacturing, and financial industries in 
the greater Kansas City area.. The representation from each 
type is as follows: one hundred forty from service* industries 
(computing and \itilities) ; sixty from manufacturing industri«5S 
(clothing, steel, and tool); sixty-five from financial indus- 
tries (insurance and securities) . Using an original and 
one follow-up mailing, 192 or 72.4% of the questionnaires 



were returned as follows; ^orv.ic^ incus-Lr.i os , 17:' (74.%); 
manufacturing, 33 {55%) ^ and fin^ance, 51 (78.4%)- 

From three iichooX districts in the aame xnetropolitan 
region a stratified random sample of £83 teachers and 
adjrdnistrators was selected. The approximate nuxnber of 
teachers and adiainistrators employed at each school district 
2.t the time of sampling i/as as follows: district 400; 
district &, 1,500; and district C, 2,300. The following 
are the three guidelines used in selecting subjects: (a) 
25 percent from distxict A, the smallest, versus 12. 5 
percent frosu di^^tricts E and C, (5) 50 percent of the 
administrators and counselors versus 10 percent of the 
teachers, and (c) a separate sauiole of 50 elementary male 
teachers. The return from IIS administrators and 432 teachers 
were received. The total of 550 represented 80.5 percent 
of subjects selected. 

Anal ysis 

^" For this study four groups were identified: teachers, 
principals, central office administrators, and business 
rt/:iiiagers« The computer program used to conduct the primary 
analysis of the data required equal sample size for all groups. 
Using the smallest group sise, a5» the sample size, 48 sub- 
jects were randomly selected from each of the remaining 
groups . 
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Muii-ivariated a.-5.1ys5s of vftrianca tvchniq'ae:^ (D;.ycn, 
1959) was used to analyze the datei. Per descr.iptive pur- 
poses each of the six factors was systematically co-varied 
out of the complete design. As suggested by Cooley and 
Lohnen (1971) , univariate P-ratios were computed in an 
effort to establish which variable contributed to group 
discrimination. Following a significant univariate F~ratios, 
all pairs of group means were compared using the TuJcey 
(a) procedure (Winer, 1962). Finally, as an alternate post 
hoc procedure a multiple contrast between business manager 
means and a combination of the- iaea?is for the three educator 
groups vaa conducted, n^e exect probability oi all F-catios 
was computed using a procedure described by Veldman (1967) , 

Results 

The results of the inulti-variate analysis are 
summarized ir Table 1. As indicated, the obtain muUi- 
variate. P-ratio for each of the designs is significant beyond 
the .05 level. The P-ratios and corresponding probabilities 
presented in Table 1, clearly, indicated that tlie vectors 
of group means differ significantly. 



TABLE 1 ABOUT HEBE 
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*i*c identify the variabli^s nojit ii:-c.^lv to t;c?ccunv. f.ox 
g^roup differences, a uriiyajriato analyses of variance wsb 
conducted on each vsiriable. The rcBults of these analyses 
ere presented in Table 2. The obtained ?T-ra!:ios for 
variables 2, 3^ 4, and 6 a?re significant beyonrl the .05 
level* Consideratio2ii of 'JPabie I and Tabic 2r indicate the 
Isoportance of variables 1 arid 5. Fix"5t Tahle 2 indice.tes 
ti^at there is no sicrnif ic^smt difference between tlie group 
means* However^ when each of the v^u:iclbies was co-varied 
from the multi-^variate design^ the ?-ratio increased. Thus^ 
the variiiblas tend to decrease tiie error variance within 
groups. In this maxinetf potentrlal for personal challenge 
and willingness to seek reward contribute to the significant 
difference found to exist between the elements o'£ the 
set of group mean vectors* The results of the post hoc 
analysis of each variable will be t/resented and discussed 
separately in the following paragraphs. 



TABZ^ 2 ABOUT HERE 



As indicated in Table 2, the uni^'^ariate ratio for 
the cosnpetitiveness desirability sub-scale >fas significant 
beyond tJie .01 level* The means for each of the groups were 
compared using the Tukey (a) procediire. The results sammarized 
in Table 3 indicate business managers and central office 
administrators had mean scores significantly higher than the 
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moan scores of principals ^nd teachers* There was no 
signific2uit difference between the means of central office 
administrators and business managers^ Thus^ the dnto 
indicates business managers and central office administrators 
view competition more favorable than do teachers and princi-- 
pals« — - " 



TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 



. . . The univariate F-ratio cc»uputed for the connsirvative 
security subscale was significemt at the •OB level ♦ However r 
the Txikey (a) procedure did not indicate that the difference 
between any pair of means was significant. As an alternate 
post hoc procedure, a multiple contrast between the mean for 
business managers and a combination of the means for the 
three educator groups was conducted (Winer, 1962)^ The 
weights for the contrast were as follows: business 
managers — 3^ teachers — 1, principals--!, and central office — !• 
The test determined the contrast to be significant beyond 
the oOl levels The mean for business managers wae? significantly 
lower than a combination of educator group means on the 
conservacive security subscale. Thus, the data indicates 
that b^:siness managers show less concerned for job security 
thsm do educate :s« 
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Th© obtalniid 'j^iivariare F-ratio for the tol^sranoe tor 
work pressure variable was highly significant. Post hoc 
comparison of tha mear.s, summarized in Table 4, indicate 
t*"^ch&ie. scored significantly lower on tolerance for work 
;.ve. ure than each of the other groups. Furthermore, there 
was no significant difference between the means of the 
principals, central office administrators and business 
managers. Thus the data indicates teachers show less 
tolerance for work pressure than each of the other groups. 



TABLE 4 ABOUT HSRE 



The univariate F-ratio for the surround concern 
subscaie was significant beyond the .01 level. The post 
hoc comparison of the means, summarized in Table 5, indicate 
that the mean for business managers is signif icemtly lower 
than each of the educator group means. There was no 
significant difference between the means within the educator 
groups. The data indicates business managers are significantly 
less concerned about their surrounding environment than 
employees of the educational organization. 



TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 

i >» mm — «— i»»^=a&a^^a^^^^»^M^»i^^ 
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The data indicates that the motivation to work of the four groups, 
teachers, principals, central office administrators, differs significantly, 
the teachers and principals showed significantly less concern for reward 
of success than business managers and central office administrators. The 
teachers showed significantly less tolerance for work pressure than the 
other three groups. The business managers showed significantly less 
concern about job security and surround concern than did the teacher groups. 
Further, within the educators there was no significant difference on the 
conservative security and surround concern subscales. 

The posited ordering of the groups: business managers, central 
office administrators, principals, teachers was confirmed. The relation- 
ship of the group means is graphically presented in Figure 1. Of the 
three educator gi^oups, central office administrators showed motivation 
to work most similar to business managers. The data supports the 
following conclusions: 

1) Business managers are less concerned about job security and 
surrounding environmental conditions than employees of the educational 
institutions. 

2) Business managers and central office personnel are more motivated 

to work by factors relating to competitive desirability and reward of success 
than are teachers and principals. 

3) Teachers have less tolerance for work pressure than the three 
other groups considered. 

The data indicates that employees of the public schools as a group are 
motivated to work by job security and surround concern. The results generally 
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support the posited relationship that educators are motivated to work by 
different factors than are business managers. Further the findings 
indicate thai: mot'ivating factors exist which are common to err.pl oyees in 
management positions. More specifically, the conceptual model of Pavalko 
(1971) and the research findings of Brown are supported. Educators, as a 
group, place more emphasis on the hygiene factors of security and work 
surroundings while business managers are more competitive. However, 
central office personnel differ from other educators in that they place 
an emphasis similar to that of business managers on reward of success. 
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Table .1 



iOJLTIVARIATE F-RATIOS FOE THE 
SIX EWCS FACTORS 



Covati.atea F-Ratio Probability 

All € vari^les as 

dependent Vciriabie 5.77 ,001 

Variable I €.74 .001 

Variable 2 4.3^1 .003 

Variable 3 4.36 .003 

Variable 4 €.32 .001 

Variable 5 6,48 .001 

Variable 6 5.36 .001 



TAB A/13 

UNIVARIATE AJ^AiYSIS 0? VhAlAKCS* FOB THS- 
SIX EWCS FACTORS 



Source df » 



t^oten'-J-al for Personal 
Challenge and Develop- 



Between 
Within 



2. COTpetitive Desirability Betveen 
(artd Reward of Success) Within 



188 



1C.27 



3 317,92 
138 



3 ^ « •^' 3 



3. Tolerance for Work 
Press'ure 

4. Conserr&tiva Security 

5. Wiiiingness to Se«k 
aewarcl in Spite oi: 
Uncertainty vs, ^.vcid 
aiice of Uncertainty 

5. Surround Concern 



Betveen 


3 


181.91 


>Jithin 


188 


18.83 




3 


106.52 


Within 


180 


38,68 


Between 


3 


94.66 


Witi:iri 


188 


46.52 


Between 


3 


139.66 


Within 


3 88 


2a<.63 



F-ratio l-Tobcihilities 

0.88 -S-SS 

9,89 .00003 

9.66 .00004 

2.75 .0432 

2.03 .1097 

4.88 .0031 



TABLE 3 



COMPARISON OF THE GROUP KEANS FOR CCMP£TITIVEME£S 
DESIRABILITY AND REWARD OF SUCCESS 



Groups 

Central Office 
Teachers Principals Adrainistrators Business 

Means 23.08 24.10 

23.08 
24.10 
27.65 
28.29 

* Significant beyond the .05 level 
** Significant beyond the ,01 level 



27.65 28.29 

* ft* 



■UABLE 4 



COMPARISON OF TEE GHOUP MSANS FOR rOLEKANCE FOR 

WO^SK PRSSSURE 

4 




Means 

27.35 
30.60 
31.15 
31.69 



Groups 

Central Office Business 

Teachers Principals Adm inistrators Managers 

27.35 30.60 31.15 31.69 



ft* 



** 



** Significant beyond the .01 level 



TABLE 5 



CdMPARISCN OF THE GROUP MEANS OK THE SURROUND 

CONCERN 



Groups 

Central Office 

Business Principals Teachers Administrators 

Means 40.92 44.25 44.35 44.38 

40.92 6 * * 

44.25 
44.35 
44.38 



*Significant beyond the .05 level 



